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of being called a “ treatise” tlian are many books to which that title is 
given by their authors. It is sure to find a wide and attentive circle of 
readers. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice without mentioning that the pre¬ 
sent edition contains well-selected illustrations from various sources, and 
an index covering nine pages, additions which will be at once appreciated. 
The mechanical execution of the book is highly creditable. J. H. P. 


Art. XXVIII.— The Diseases of Children ; a Practical and Systematic 

Work for Practitioners and Students. By William Henry Day, 

M.D., M.R.C.r. Lond., Physician to Samaritan Hospital for Women 

and Children. Second edition. Rewritten and much enlarged. 8vo. 

pp. 728. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston, 1881. 

Tiie student or practitioner of medicine who desires to inform himself 
of the cause, diagnosis, and treatment of children’s diseases has certainly 
ample opportunity to gratify this penchant, if the size and number of text¬ 
books are to be taken into consideration. Meadows’s Tanner has 507 
pages, Meigs and Pepper over 1000 pages. J. Lewis Smith 747 pages, 
Vogel 593 pages, and the book before us 728 pages; all of them capital 
works, containing much valuable information, and capable of transforming 
the ignorant into an inexhaustible mine of precious knowledge. But, 
alas! knowledge thus acquired, without an opportunity to digest it—to sift 
the bright coal from the cinders, is a dead weight, and like the book 
itself, when on the library shelf, ornaments the bearer without adding 
much except its own ponderosity. A cyclopaedia cannot be a text-book, 
nor should the endeavour be made to make a text-book a cyclopaedia; 
a good book is not necessarily a large book, and the originalities of authors 
are often so sandwiched between the layers of padding that they lose the 
force of the very object for which tire book was written. If some one 
would write a thorough description of scarlatina, rubeola, and kindred 
affections, and then let all the writers of the future simply refer to them, 
what a blessing it would confer to the readers of the day to come! The 
rash of scarlatina will, in all probability, remain forever the same, and it 
needs not the constant enumeration of its peculiarities to make it better 
known. Dr. Day follows the usual arrangement of authors that have 
preceded him, giving us fifty-three chapters, including an introduction 
upon the study, special characteristics, of children’s diseases, with hints as 
to the management and treatment of children, and their constitutional 
and inherited diseases. He tells us that “ the children of the present day 
are reared differently and fed differently from those half a century ago, 
and as a consequence the power of disease is greatly modified by such 
changes,” but, alas! such modifications as must result from the change in 
habits of the mothers of the present time, whose erratic propensities led 
him to tell us “ that late hours lead to fatigue, to excitement, and to stimu¬ 
lating and improper diet, which are sure means of causing them to bear 
an unhealthy offspring, are certainly not to be considered as the improve¬ 
ments of our century.” 

His advice is good, but unfortunately it only reaches those who, like 
himself, are but too well aware already of its importance. He shows for- 
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cibly that, early errors and indiscretions in diet, and care and neglect of 
her duties on the part of the mother or nurse are a cause, in part, of the 
diatheses ; and that this is the groundwork to begin our treatment of most 
of the children’s diseases, is well brought out in good forcible English, and 
should be read by all who engage in the general practice of medicine. 

From the onset there seems to be the usual want of distinction made 
between the disorders and diseases of childhood, and also the difference 
between those of infants and those of children. A disorder, which is 
simply a transitory functional disturbance, requires different treatment and 
different management from a disease which represents some pathological 
change; the one may lead to or involve the other, but every successful 
practitioner recognizes in them distinct influences at work. 

Although rules are laid down by following which it would seem scarcely 
possible for an infant to do otherwise than live, and we might go so far as to 
say, on account of the importance attached to them, upon their observance 
life always hangs, Dr. Day says, “ it cannot be denied that some children 
grow up and thrive even und«r any system that fancy or caprice of the 
mother may dictate”—equally true in this country as in England. 

The author confirms our own views as to the value of condensed milk. 
He seems not to exaggerate its value, and we daily see in this country 
such good results from its use in our large cities during the “heated term” 
that the gradually accumulating evidence, where so much prejudice pre¬ 
viously existed, gives additional force to his strong argument. Milk he 
regards as per sc the food for children,—a food in health, a remedy in dis¬ 
ease. He objects, of course, to farinaceous food for infants, and he 
regards it justly as the cause of many of the disorders of early life. 

Chapter IV. is devoted to the consideration of Debility, “ a functional 
impairment, atony, or weakness, or preternatural slowness in the perform¬ 
ance or working of the vital processes, leading, when neglected or over¬ 
looked, to debility (and it may be to structural change) in one or more of 
the great central organs of life or tissues of the body.” A description 
which every student should be required to memorize, as it covers the 
ground of our whole pathology. 

This chapter is original, and therefore we may be allowed to call par¬ 
ticular attention to it. “ These cases of pure and simple debility, when 
neglected, cause chorea, epilepsy, convulsions, paralysis, etc., and finally 
lead to those changes in the blood which originate amentia, tuberculosis, 
and every form of diathesis that lowers health and provokes disease in 
fact, we may add, it leads to all the affections of childhood and adult life, 
except perhaps, if we may be allowed to suggest an exception, the con¬ 
tagious diseases ! Some of us unbelievers do not in so sweeping a manner 
attribute so much evil to what has been so long taught us as usually a 
result or a symptom. But the author himself (before noting this), says in 
treatment “ that unless marked indications exist, I entirely disapprove of 
the pernicious practice of flying to tonics, alteratives, and aperients, as the 
case may be.” Sound advice; but as it is the recognized one treatment, 
as far as the tonics are concerned, that will overcome the great universal 
cause of disease in his acceptation, it seems like’pulling the planks from 
under him, in our humble view ! There is much of interest in this 
chapter, as it brings us in contact with the author’s views of treatment, 
and notwithstanding his positive assertions to the contrary, as above, his 
advice in this part is sound ; he takes it all back and endorses the tonic. 

Chapter VI. deals with that famous disease without which coroner’s 
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juries would sadly be at a loss—that great “ what is it?” of children’s 
practice, that has, no doubt, in death certificates covered many a multitude 
of sins of ignorance and omission,— marasmus. Its definition is that of 
atrophy , or a “ decrease in size of a tissue or of the whole body with con¬ 
sequent impairment, of functions.” “ It is not the same process as degene¬ 
ration, although degeneration is always sooner or later accompanied by 
atrophy.” “ It has its origin in defective nutrition, and is rather to be 
regarded as a state of extreme debility (again!) and lowered vitality than 
as a specific and independent affection.” As regards its cause, we may 
again quote : “ as to some other causes,” having mentioned “ whatever 
occasions any great waste of nutritive material,” he tells us “ the most 
frequent are any circumstances that bring about defective nutrition in 
infants and very young children.” All this is very true, but throws no 
additional light upon a subject which needs the brightest reflector, and 
which relates to a disease that is so obviously dependent upon some deeply- 
seated constitutional fault or taint, as not to merit the careless throwing 
over of it into the already overcrowded pigeon-hole labelled “ Debility.” 

There is too much wording in this part of the book in purposeless 
definitions, and too much of the sweeping away of old time-worn cobwebs 
by broad and meaningless assertions. 

From the last chapter which deals with infants, he proceeds to study 
the fevers of childhood, and second in the list we find typhoid. Dr. Day 
tells us his views as follows :— 

“ I must disavow at once any belief in infantile remittents as caused by a sepa¬ 
rate and distinct poison, or that the disease differs in its nature or causes from 
that of typhoid. I cannot conceive few greater blunders in practical medicine 
than to consider this a separate and distinct affection, not following the same 
course as typhoid, and not leading to the same complications. To me it seems, 
however, that there is a condition to which this term may be applied without 
causing confusion ; it should be limited to the mildest cases which usually run a 
quick course, and do not develop into the severe and unmistakable typhoid.” 

With such a view (heresy!) there is no wonder that quinia is dismissed 
with the remark that ■“ quinia with phosphoric acid is an excellent mea¬ 
sure,” and a prescription in foot-note. Though, when we come to reflect, 
we are surprised that he has not found quinia a specific for typhus. 

This chapter we consider confusing, because by introducing into it the 
differential diagnosis of typhoid, acute tuberculosis, cerebral meningitis, 
dentition, and typhus, the matter is made so difficult of decision, from the 
great variety of symptoms that seem to be battling for superiority, as to 
inevitably result in the necessity of a post-mortem diagnosis. We have 
always believed and taught that a diagnosis made by analysis is as diffi¬ 
cult as a Chinese puzzle ; that it is the grouping of symptoms in their 
sequence, a diagnosis by synthesis that lifts the veil of obscurity—taking 
a “ bird’s-eye” view of the field, and noting and grouping the prominent 
symptoms. 

The malarial fevers of children which we in this land recognize as so 
important, receive no mention ; probably as remittent fevers have been 
attached to typhoid as its mildest form, and we know that the intermittents 
are but degrees of the same poisoning as remittent, the generic term 
typhoid, of Dr. Day, presupposes malarial origin, but if this be the author’s 
view, he is certainly “ off” in the treatment. We hope if a third edition 
is necessary, that Dr. Day will place himself right in this, for it is neces¬ 
sary if he wishes his work to be of use here or even in India. 
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We would call attention to the chapter on rotheln , which treats of the 
subject well and gives a clear idea of the characters that distinguish this 
disease from scarlatina and measles. Its remarkable features are the short 
premonitory fever, which seldom lasts over twenty-four hours. 

“ Shivering and febrile disturbance, headache, pain in the limbs, sore throat, 
redness of the pharynx and tonsils, and in some instances nausea and vomiting.” 
“ In addition to these symptoms, the respiratory organs are somewhat slightly 
affected, and there is catarrh, short cough, sneezing, and coryza.” “The erup¬ 
tion first appears on the thorax and arms, but often on the face and neck ; it is 
characterized by small, red, elevated patches, and distinct and minute round 
papules.” 

He does not mention the enlargement of the glands, especially the 
post-cervical glands, which has been so frequently noticed in the recent 
epidemic in this city, nor does he lay stress on the violent backache that 
has often puzzled us by its similarity to that of varioloid. Of course these 
may be simply epidemic modifications, though we are inclined to think that 
the extreme watery condition of the eyes, with sore throat and severe 
febrile symptoms, coming on with the suddenness of scarlatina, is pathog¬ 
nomic. 

The treatment of the exanthemata is thorough and clear, in fact we are 
well pleased with the common sense view the author takes, so different 
from most of the English writers, especially as regards diet. We note 
fewer of the quasi-patent-medicine style of food and drugs recommended ; 
the mistura salina (?) of Guy’s Pharmacopajia is used for diarrhoea in 
teething, upon the word of Dr. Pavv. 

In Chapter XV. we return once more to the babies, and engage in the 
study of diarrhoea, and the author’s sound views upon its treatment made 
us almost wish he had published this chapter separately, that it might have 
had tt chance of wider reading. lie is a believer in castor oil, and is 
opposed to the deadly chalk mixture; in fact, he strikes the keynote in 
the following :— 

“As a rule astringents are objectionable in tlie early stage of diarrhoea, which 
may continue in spite of them, unless other precautions are taken. If the mo¬ 
tions contain mucus and are slimy, and there is any escape of blood or redness 
about the anus, chalk mixture, catechu, acids, and bismuth will be of no service, 
but in their stead the remedies we have pointed out, especially castor oil paste[?] 
and alkalies, with an alterative or sedative, as the ease may appear to warrant.” 

In choleraic diarrhoea he recommends morphia, brandy, and sulphuric 
acid, which we know by experience to be of great value. 

Although the writer tells us that diphtheria “ bears an affinity to the ex¬ 
anthemata in the fact that it chiefly attacks the young, and that it is a 
contagious and epidemic disorder characterized by a specific inflamma¬ 
tion,” etc., we still find it as usual placed with the diseases of the respi¬ 
ratory apparatus ; if such be the proper place for this disease, the exan¬ 
themata should be associated with the chapter on skin disease. If this 
affection and whooping cough were elevated to their proper position in the 
work, where the author states they belong, it would greatly simplify the 
special points laid down as indications for their treatment. 

Our notice has reached such length that it is impossible for us to do 
justice to the best parts of the book, which we have not noticed. We 
have called attention to only some of the weaker points, most of which 
are matters that relate rather to mothers’ guides than to scientific text¬ 
books. 
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On the whole, we must confess we are pleased with this book, and can 
heartily recommend it,—a recommendation which it does not appear to 
need, as it has already reached its second edition. The article on the true 
diseases of children, those of the pulmonary, circulatory, and renal 
apparatus, and the nervous system, are in many parts exhaustive and well 
written, least so probably are those connected with brain and nerve dis¬ 
ease. The writing is clear and forcible and to the point, and were it not 
for the wearisome description of so much already well-known matter, the 
practitioner, even be he one who has been through the advanced course of 
the study of medicine, would find in its reading pleasure and profit. 

For this country, we do not think it could ever form the useful text¬ 
book, or rank as high as Meigs and Pepper, nor can we for a moment 
place it beside the other thoroughly American, and masterly work, that 
of Dr. J. Lewis Smith. As an aid to diagnosis, it is inferior to Meadows’s 
Tanner, but as a guide to treatment it leads the works of the English 
school. The author has attached some useful formula;, but we note the 
absence of decigrammes and centigrammes, and only find our old time com¬ 
prehensible prescriptions, for which we again thank him. J. M. K. 


Art. XXIX_ Transactions of the American Ophthalmological Society. 

Sixteenth Annual Meeting. 8vo. pp. 173. New York, 1880. 

The first paper is by Dr. David Webster, of New York, On sympa¬ 
thetic Inflammation following Operations for Cataract , in which he re¬ 
ports eleven cases from various sources, with the following summary : — 

“ In four cases both eyes were lost. In one case the eye causing the sympa¬ 
thetic inflammation was lost and the sympathetically inflamed eye was badly 
damaged. In one case the eye causing the sympathetic inflammation was lost, 
and the sympathetically inflamed eye recovered in good condition. In one case 
the eye causing sympathetic inflammation retained useful sight, and the sympa¬ 
thetically inflamed eye was afterwards operated on, and gave promise of a good 
recovery, when the patient died, and a knowledge of what the ultimate result 
would have been was prevented. In two cases both eyes recovered in good con¬ 
dition. In one case the eye sympathetically inflamed was lost, while the eye 
causing the sympathetic inflammation retained good vision.” 

Several other members of the society spoke of cases that had occurred 
in their practice or come to their notice. 

Dr. Chas. S. Bull, of New York, presented a Contribution to the 
Pathology and Treatment of Vascular Tumours of the Eyelids, with re¬ 
ports of two cases, in one of which microscopical examination showed 
that the tumour had been a dermoid cyst transformed into an angioma. 
He strongly insists upon the superiority of excision over other methods of 
treatment for the ordinary vascular tumours met with in the lids. 

Dr. F. B. Loring, of Washington, describes a Peculiar Anatomical 
Development of one of the Central Arteries of the Retina. It consisted of 
an annular enlargement of the lower branch of the central artery a little 
below the margin of the disk. There was nothing else abnormal in the 
fundus, and vision was not affected. 

Dr. Arthur Mathewson, of Brooklyn, reports A Case of Ectropion 
treated successfully by Wolfe’s Method, the transplanted piece of Skin 



